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The communication of our correspondent “A.” 
on the-diseases of the Peach Tree, will elicit at- 
tention. It is written by a genuine friend of the 


soil, who has, in his day, “done the state” much 














wservice.” 





Our esteemed friend and correspondent, Mr. 


John Smith, of Dardenne, Missouri, will accept 
our thanks for his valuable communication. It 
will be found in another column, and will amply 
repay the reader for the time he may devote to its 
perusal. His remarks or the management of Apple 
trees, and the cure of the blight in Pear trees, are 
truly interesting. From experience we can affirm 
that his remedy for blight is effectual when resort- 
ed to in the early stage of the disease—and we will 
go further and say, tliat we believe it the only one 
which is really so. 





, The communication, which we insert to-day, of 
“Observer,” is from the pen of a distinguished 
Southern gentleman, whose bird’s eye view of a 
wip from Baltimore to Frederick, we need not add, 
shows that he improved the opportunity afforded 
by his journey of making many important obser- 
vations, upon the manufacturing and agricultural 
resources of the country through which he pass- 
ed. The remarks he has made upon the facilities 
and advantages of irrigation are important, and we 
trust will be improved by the proprietors of the 
lands, as should they act upon his suggestions 
they will greatly add to the value of their mea- 
dows, 





The Drought—We have been now without 
rain for three weeks, and should the drought con- 
tinue much longer we fear that the crops of corn 
and potatoes in this region will be very material- 
ly injured. The corn being in silk, is in that 
State to require moisture to enable it to fill, will 
without it not more than half perform that office 
iand.as every body knows, without rain, and a 
‘plenty of it, the potatoes will not farm their roots. 





Buckwheat—We would again advise our read+ 
ers to put in a patch of this grain, as there is still 
time for it to mature. Last year we pat in some 
as late as the 8th of August, and got a very good 
yield. We mention this not as an exemplar, but 
to show that it is not too late, for our opinion is, 
that it is always best to get it in from the Ist to 
the 10th of July. 


Timothy grounds—It is time now to be getting 
the grounds you intend for timothy ready, and let 
us advise you to bestir yourself. 





CULTURE.OF TURNIPS. 
As the season has arrived when this root should 
be put in, and as from present prospects the pota- 
to crops have been materially injured by the long 
continued drought, we would earnestly advise 
that much larger crops of turnips be put in by eve- 
ry one than is customary. We are aware that this 
is an uncertain crop; but then what is there in 
the whole range of agricultural products that is 
not so. With care and attention in the prepara- 
tion of the soil and proper after culture, we enter- 
tain no doubt that it may not only be rendered a 
certain buta profitable crop. Without indulging 
in any extravagant, or over sanguine calculations, 
we are fully persuaded that five hundred bushels 
may be raised on an acre, and we are sure that 
there are few other products that will pay as well. 
Let us then give a few directions with respect to 
their culture. Turnips, as every one knows, is a 
root that requires the soil to be well prepared. The 
ground should be ploughed deep and thoroughly 
mellowed and pulverized. Three ploughings and 
as many harrowings would not be too much.— 
Previous to the last ploughing let 20 duuble cart- 
loads of cow, hog or other short manure be spread 
on the ground. This should be carefully perfor- 
med in order that the manure be equally distribu- 
ted over the ground, and in order that no loss by 
evaporation accrue, a person should be employed 
to spread the manure, (which should be previous- 
ly in proper sized piles on the ground) as the 
ploughman turns up the furrows. This can be 
done by the spreader taking the circuit of the 
land. Let this manure be turned in 7 or.8 inch- 
es. After the ground is ploughed, put on the har- 
Tow, and have the ground first harrowed as the 





furrows were run,and then cross harrow. .The 
ground being thus finely pulverized, put on 100 

bushels of ashes to the acre, taking care to spread 
it evenly : then lightly harrow the ground so as to 

cover the ashes. The ground being thus prepar- 
ed will be in good condition to receive the seed ; 

when they should be sown, in the proportion of 
2 lbs.to the acre. If the ground has not been 

previously limed, sow 10 bushels of lime to the 

acre, then brush in the seed and lime, and roll the 

ground with a light roller. When the plants first 

come up, mix one bushel of plaster and 6lbs. of , 
flour of sulphur together, and sow the mixture on 

them, while the dew is on the ground. This mix- 

ture will have the two-fold effect of giving the 

plants an early start, and of placing them out of 

the way of those insects which usually destroy 

them. 

When the leaves of the plants are of the size 
of a dollar, run a light harrow through them: by 
this operation you will destroy the grass and 
weeds, thin out many of the superfluous plants, 
and give the remaining ones a better chance of 
growing, which will thus receive @ cultivation at 
avery necessary period. As soon as the roots 
get the size of a walnut, put a few careful hands 
in with well sharpened hoes, and let them thin out 
your turnips to about six inches apart. In about 
a week from this, the turnips should be again 
hoed, so as to extirpate all the weeds and grass. 
After this the shade afforded by the plants will 
keep down the growth of grass and weeds, and 
all the subsequent culture necessary, will be to 
thin out the turnips, should they be too thick, 
with the hand,—and as they will, by this time, 
be large enough to feed out to your stock, the la- 
bor will be thus repaid. ire 

Bone-dust, or ground bones, where they can be 
obtained, in the proportion of 20 bushels to the a- 
cre, isa first rate manure for turnips. Common 


salt, in the proportion of 10 bushels to the acre 
has also been found excellent. Both to be used 
as a top-dressing. 





Silk Culture in New Jersey —The Princeton 
Whig says, that Mr. A.M. Jerome, of that borough, 
has one million of silk worms feeding, and about 
one hundred thousand of the Chinese _Mnibe 
trees, (Morus Malticaulis,) in a fine thrifty cop: 
tion; and.tiabosvernls ! thet vicinity 


are turning their attention to aineas. 
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[For the Farmer and Gardener. ] 
PEACH TREES. 

The speedy decay of these valuable trees is a 
subject of general complaint, and deters many 
persons from attempting the cultivation of them. 
If their health and continued productiveness could 
be secured, there is scarcely any fruit that would 
so amply reward the cultivator. It seems to me 
that if proper attention were given to ascertain the 
cause of the injury, there could not be much difii- 
culty in applying a remedy. 

The principal injury complained of, is occa- 
sioned by the worm in the root; and from what 1 
have observed of this worm and the insect from 
which ‘it proceeds, | have no doubt that with pro- 
per care and attention the trees may be effectually 
protected. ‘The insect is shaped somewhat like 
a wasp, but much smaller. The male and female 
are different in appearance : the one is black with 
a yellow ring around the body—the other is 
lighter, with transparent wings. The female de- 
> posits her eggs on the bark of the root if expos- 
ed, or of the tree near the surface of the earth. 
The worm is soon hatched, and immediately be- 
gins to penetrate the bark, which is its proper 
food. At first itis very small, not larger than a 
pin’s point, but grows rapidly, and before the next 
spring many will be found nearly an inch long— 
When the worm has arrived at maturity and is a- 
bout to pass into the chrysalis state, it forms a- 
round itself a covering of bits of bark and gum, 
in which it is completely encased, and so re- 
mains until it comes out a full grown insect, takes 
wing, and soon proceeds to deposit its eggs. Any 
person who wishes to examine them, may find the 
chrysalides, by digging carefully about the root of 
a tree infested with worms ; and by placing them 
under a tumbler, and keeping them a_ short time, 
he will have an opportunity of seeing the insect, 
and will be better satisfied, than with any de- 
scription of it. The proper food of the larve of 
this insect is the bark of the root of the peach 
and some other trees; and its instinct leads it to 
depusite its eggs where the larvez as soon as hatch- 
ed may begin to feed—that is, on the roots, or as 
near to them as they can get, preferring most pro- 
bably the tender bark of the young trees. 

If this be the true origin of the worm, ingenui- 
ty and perseverance may certainly guard against 
its ravages. One obvious method is to cover the 
trees for a foot or more above the surface with 
coarse paper, or some other substance, so as to 
. prevent access of the insect to the root, and some 
distance above it. Another would be, frequently 
to scrub or wash that part of the tree, so as to re- 
move or destroy the eggs, before they have hatch- 
ed, and the young worms have burrowed into the 
bark : or some substance may be discovered so 
offensive to the insect, as to prevent its approach 
to this part of the tree when covered with it. By 
these or some other more effectual methods there 
is no doubt the peach tree may be protected from 
the ravages of this destructive worm. It will be 
necessary to use these precautions during the 
months when the insects are on the wing and de- 
positing-their eggs: probably from April to July 
or snap, This may be ascertained by ~~ ob- 


ry 
. 


‘A Willy ' tan tortews no lustre from 


Darvenne P.O. Mo. July 9th, 1838. 
Te the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener— 


As you have published nothing in your jour- 
nal this season on the subject of the crops and the 
prospects of agriculturists of this region, and as it 
is probable you have not received any direct com- 
munication on that subject, I take it for granted 
that a communication from me will be accepta- 
ble, and therefore set about the performance of 
the task. 

The past winter was one of great and sudden 
vicissitudes; the fore part of it generally warm 
and exceedingly wet, with occasional pretty hard 
freezing and sudden thawing ; but the latter part 
of the winter, say from the Ist of February until 
the latter part of March, was the coldest that has 
ever been known here at that season of the year. 
There was a very large wheat crop put in in this 
region, and | believe generally throughout the 
state; in this county more than double the quan- 
tity ever sown before ; it was generally put in ear- 
ly and in first rate order; some crops, however, 
were unavoidably sown in October, and all crops 
sown as late as the second week of that month, 
were much damaged by heaving out in the win- 
ter, while all the early sown crops except two or 
three within my knowledge stood the winter en- 
tirely well; but the spring was rather unfavorable 
for bringing on crops of any kind, the weather 
from about the 8th April until the 6th June being 
the coldest, the windiest, and the frostiest ever 
known in this climate, and withal quite dry.— 
From the date last mentioned, up to this time, the 
weather has been entirely propitious; just every 
thing that the farmer could desire, and crops of 
all kinds have progressed and flourished beyond 
all former example. The wheat crop, on the 
whole, is.a most abundant one, and very superior 
in quality ; a large majority of it now harvested. 
Rye is notextensively cultivated here, but the crop 
of the present season is the best the country has 
ever produced, and the oat crop, althought not 
yet come to maturity, is unusually promising. 

The corn crop of this whole region, as far as | 
have heaid from, in all directions, east, west, north 
and south, is decidedly the best we have had for 
many years ; perhaps the most promising ever pro- 
duced in the country, taking the whole country 
together. The season has been unusually favor- 
able for tillage ; the spring being cool and rather 
dry, afforded ample opportunities to put our corn 
ground in good conditiun to support the crop, and 
those opportunities so rarely occurring of late 
years, were generally embraced by our farmers, 
and our corn lands are, therefore, in, perhaps, the 
best condition now for maturing the crop that I 
have ever seenthem. We have in this county 
an immense quantity of the very richest kind of 
bottom land: we are situated in the points be- 
tween the Missouri rivers, and the low grounds 
on both of these rivers are broad and extensive; 
generally on the Mississippi, the low grounds 
are from 4 to 6 miles wide, and on the Missouri, 
generally about two miles, with a solid body of 
bottom land at the junction of the two rivers of 
more than twenty miles in length, and having an 
average width of 7 or 8 miles. There are also 


several creeks of some magnitude dischargin 





themselves into these rivers in this country, an 
affording extensive bottoms of most excellent 


quality ; if allof which could be brought into a 
judicious state of cultivation, it would, | hesitate 
not to say, furnish bread for the entire present pos 
pulation of the state ; but, pérhaps, nineteen-twen. 
tieths of this rich soil is yet in a_ state of nature 
and unproductive, except in pasturage, which we 
do not need for our stock, or which at least we 
could very well do without. I would here ree 
mark, that J think emigrants to this state from the 
east overlook and undervalue this country; the cur. 
rent having set in for the upper counties, carries 
the mass of emigrants with it, who seem to sup- 
pose they are not in Missouri until they have ‘at 
least reached the Boon’s Lick country ; but of this, 
perhaps, enough is said. 

There is but ascanty crop of fruit in this coun. 
try the present season; there was such a supera. 
bundant apple crop last season, that it required all 
the energies of the trees to mature, and there were 
consequently very few blossom-buds produced, 
and the spring was so frosty, cold and windy, that 
what little there was, mostly perished, and the 
stone fruits, though the bloom was abundant, sha- 
red pretty much the same fate; though on our 
highest ridges, we have tolerable crops of most of 
the fruits we cultivate; and while on the subject 
of fruits, I will mention a fact, which may turn 
out to be valuable to fruit raisers. 

It is generally known that Apple trees constitu- 
tionally, or accidentally, become decidedly bien- 
nial in their fruit-bearing habits, and that differ. 
ent varieties hit on different years in producing 
crops ; now I have two or three trees that have 
been bearing for several years, and are decidedly 
biennial in their bearing—into these trees 1 acci- 
dentally budded or inoculated different varieties, 
that happened to hit on the alternate years in pro- 
ducing their fruit, and the inoculated branclies 
have produced good and full annual crops of fruit 
for several years past, and ever since they com- 
menced bearing. | do not pretend to say that this 
will always be the result of such crossing ; but 
my accidental “success will, I hope, induce some 
who have leisure and taste to test the matter by 
a thorough experiment. It would be desirable to 
have annual instead of biennial crops of all our 
choice varieties of apples. 

Much has been written and published on the 
subject of blight in pear trees, and as I have had 
some experience in the matter, | will give you my 
practice without pretending to theorize on the sub- 
ject. In 1832 or $3, that disease made its ap- 
pearance in the only bearing tree] then had; it 
had borne three or four pretty good crops, and 
blight attacked it in fruit time, and about half-way 
up the lap or top, two or three branches near to- 
gether being attacked about the same lime. I was 
then ignorant of the disease and supposed these 
branches had been wounded by the family in 
climbing after fruit, and did not arrest the dis- 
ease; but in a few weeks many other branbhes 
were attacked, and t\,e whole upper portion of the 
tree from the spot first infected, upward, put on 
a sickly appearance, and gave unequivocal signs 
of speedy dissolution ; { did nothing that Fall, for 


I did not know what to do. , The next spring 1 


commenced operations, (the lower branches and 
trunk still surviving;) by amputating the dead top 
and shaving off the epidermis from , 

which I found to'be much diseased and:dead in 





many places; but the disease had. progressed ta 
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ing reached the ground en one side and 
OO foot of the ground on the other side of 
the tree ; I then sawed off, sloping downwards to- 
wards the diseased side, and wrapped over the 
sump with a weather-proof composition, and 
have now a beautiful young tree growing from the 
south sound side of the stump, healthy and thrif- 
yy. I had no other tree of this variety, and this 
may account for my pains. The neyt season 
blight made its appearance in another tree of the 
same age of the above ; but which had not com- 
menced bearing, and I commenced amputating, 
but not until it had spread extensively, and suc- 
ceeded in saving the stock, but lost the whole top: 
and this tree is now healthy, and has made ano- 
ther respectable top. These were both raised 
from sprouts, and so far might seem to establish 
the theory of Mr. R. J. Curtis, as published in the 
sth No. of the current volume of the F. & G.— 
The next season thereafter, the same disease, 
most distinctly marked, attacked another and much 
ounger tree, the stock of which was a seedling 
raised by myself, and with my own hands trans- 
planted when quite small, with its roots entire, 
and afterwards budded with a choice variety of 
frait, obtained from an acquaintance : by this time 
| was on the alert, and detected the enemy at the 
critical moment of attack, and as I have partially 
succeeded in my former experiments and exactly 
in proportion to the stage of the disease, at which 
| commenced operations, I applied the knife in 
due time in this case, and succeeded completely, 
only the one limb having been affected in the 
slightest degree ; and this I took care to prune 
away to where the wood was perfectly sound— 
Since that time, no symptom of the disease has 
appeared, and I am reaping the rich harvests of 
golden fruit, to repay me for my care and trouble. 
Make what disposition of this you think proper, 
and I shall be content. 
Yours, &c. 
JOHN SMITH. 





To the Editor of the Farmer and C rrdener: 

Dear Sir—You would not.go with me to 
Frederick, and as a punishment you must permit 
me to hold you by the button till I give youa 
bird’s eye view of my trip. 

The Rail Road, as every body knows, runs for 
forty or fifty miles between two precipitous ridg- 
és,and immediately on the banks of the Pataps- 
co, ° 
The first thing that arrests the attention of the 
passenger, is the immense unemployed water pow- 
erof thatriver. Judging by the eye, I think there 
can scarcely be afall of less than thirty feet to the 
mile on the whole distance. At this very dry 
season, there is water sufficient to operate a cotton 
orwoolen manufactory, forty miles above Balti- 
more. The banks of the river furnish materials 
for dams and building in exhaustless abundance. 
know no stream on which manufactories could 
be erected with an expense so small. It is very 
narrow in its whole length, and the banks of rock 
furnishing the best security against destruction by 
freshets. Though well acquainted in New Eng- 
lands know no river “all the way down east” 
that ‘has a water power equal to your neglected 


Withe finer climate, a healthful region, a Rail- 
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ted, and the enterprising Baltimoreans for its neigh- 
bors, pray tell me how it is, that so mnch power 
is permitted to lie dormant? 

Let me guess. In the first place I guess it has 
not attracted sufficient attention,and then again | 
guess that the owners of the lands place too high 
an estimate on scites, and thus repress enteprise, 
and by demanding more than their value, permit 
their avarice to defeat its own object. 

The road running as it does between high and 
precipitous hills, allows the traveller very litule 
opportunity of viewing agricultural operations.— 
Until within some six og eight miles of Frederick 
the general aspect of the country is rather poor; 
but here again I noticed the great waste of water 
power in a way that no one ever seems to have 
dreamed of in this “good State.” You are almost 
every mile passing litile rivulets that come tumb- 
ling down the mountain side through a parched 
and arid soil, which with a very inconsiderable 
expense, might be made to irrigate its banks 
for a great distance, and render it verdant and 
fruiiful. Has no one in Maryland ever thought of 
diverting a small stream from its natural course, 
or of taking a portion of a larger one for the pur- 
pose of watering the adjacent lands. 

The process is simple. Raise a dam to any 

convenieat height—dig a ditch in such direction 
as to suffer the water to escape from it so as to 
spread over as large a surface as may be. When 
not needed, it may easily be turned into its natu- 
ral channel. [ suppose no attempt will be made, 
until some farmer who has courage enough to be 
laughed at by his neighbors, makes the trial. But 
remember what I say. The first experiment will 
succeed better than some that have originated with 
a more illustrious individual. 
When your able Geologist gets into the “ hill 
countries,” he will, by-uniting Hydrostatics with 
Geology, show your farmers how to tap their hills, 
and make fine grass meadows on the most barren 
waste. 

Whilst I am: finding fault, let me tell you that 
your farmers permit their grass to stand too long. 
Timothy though a fine hay if cut at proper time. 
is very poor when it stands toolong. This I ob- 
serve is a very general fault. 

] have said that the aspect of the country is ra- 
ther poor until we approach within a few miles of 
Frederick ; but here it is “tout au contraire.” I 
think I have never seen a more beautiful and fer- 
tile tract~surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
just distant enough to conceal their rugged aspe- 
rities, yet near enough to exhibit in full prospect 
their general outline, with a surrounding country 
smiling in all the gay luxuriance of plenty, whilst 
in the centre of this enchanting valley, the neat 
town of Frederick raises its glittering spires. Fer- 
tility, health and beautiful scenery unite in render- 
ing Frederick one of the most delightful residen- 
ces I have ever seen. And as a matter not to be 
disregarded by the “wayfaring man,” permit me to 
recommend the United States Hotel kept by Mr. 
Roberts,as worth a day’s delay on the road.— 
Prompt and cheerful attention, a table fit fora 
prince, clean rooms, and if you wish a saddle 
horse for a morning ride, and good gentle gig hor- 
ses to give madam an airing in the morning, are 
among the conveniences afforded. . | am sorry to 





ford atthe door of every, mill that. might be erec- 
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crop, and corn is beginning.to suffer.. The wheat 
crop is secured, and said to be much above an aver- 
age crop. This is not only a fine section of country, 
but very well cultivated in general. I have here, 
however to remark the same fault I have beforé 
pointed out, as to the time of cutting hay, and the 
same general inattention to irrigation. The vi- 
cinity of Frederick does not afford all the advan- 
tages of watering meadows that can be obtained 
in a more broken country ; but here much may 
be done; and if you will call their attention to it, 
I think you will find the farmers of Frederick will 
profit by this hint. 

I perceive that the farmers here understand the 
advantages of keeping cattle out of oat and wheat 
fields after cutting the grain. In the whole region 
I saw no cattle upon those grounds. I perceive 
that some of your correspondents complain that - 
oats impoverish the land. Let me tell you the se- 
cret. After cutting the crop their whole stock is 
turned in “to eat up every green thing.” This 
exposes the naked earth to the scorching rays of 
an August sun, and greatly impairs its fertility. f . 
have in six years added more than fifty per cent to 
the product of a field by the following process :— 
I sowed oats, and after cutting, suffered nothing 
but hogs to go to the field, and the next year plan- 
ted corn. This process I have continned for six 
years—that is, I have had three alternations, and 
without any other means of fertilizing it, each suc- 
ceeding crop had exhibited an increase of one- 
fourth upon its predecessor. 

Lest you pull off your button I will now let 
you go. OBSERVER. 





For the Farmer and Gardener: 


THINGS THAT ARE WRONG, 

1. It is wrong when a stray horse comes to 
your farm, to work him so long as you can do so 
upon the food furnished by your pastures ; first, 
because the law makes it your duty to advertise 
him within five days under a penaliy of ten 
pounds—secondly, because by such withholding of 
the information from his owner, you give him @ 
vast amount of uneasiness, and do hini an immense 
injury, by depriving him of his services—and. 
thirdly, because you reverse the golden rule of 
doing unto others as you would they should do 
unto you. 
2. [tis wrong if a stray cow comes to your 
farm, to keep her whilever she gives a good pail 
of milk before you advertise her, through the dis- 
honest motive of appropriating another’s propext 
to your own use. Conventional law rendets this” 
thing a penal offence,and moral duty makes it a 


fraud. 
A MARYLAND FARMER, 

Drought.—We learn that a very severe drought 
prevails over a great part of Long Island, ‘as well 
asalong the shore of the main Jand. A Lon 
Island farmer who last year raised 700 bushels 0 
potatoes, says he shall have none this year, worth: 
of the name,.unless there should be tains ve 
shortly, and that his corn is pot in a much bette 
condition. The wheat, having had noptijng*to d¢ 
but ripen, after phe ire weather commeticéd, is ey- 
perb.. There waea large fire on 
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be obliged to add that a severe drought is now pre- 
vailing, which has done much injury tae potaia 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


SHEARING OF SHEEP. 

Mr. Editor,—For myself, | thank you, as well 
as your correspondent ‘M’ of Onondaga, for your 
courteous and commendatory remarks in reference 
to the essays I have contributed to the Genesee 
Farmer, on the subject of “Protection of Sheep,” 
&ec. &e.. I was fearful, sir, that yourself partook 
of the general listlessness, which at present un- 
fortunately prevails relative to the great interest of 
wool growing ; and accordingly, | had resolved 
to defer any further efforts to promote sheep hus- 
bandry until a more propitious time. Iam _ hap- 
py that 1 am mistaken ;—your remarks caused 
no ordinary gratification, for the reason, that I 
may, at least, infer, my sentiments, based as they 
are entirely upon facts, have been well received 
by your numerous readers, and will operate bene- 
“ficially. 1 arrogate to myself no claim to any new 
discoveries, but have merely followed the lights 
which others have set up;—my object is, only, 
tw bear testimony to the correct bearings of those 

“lights, which, | can assure my agricultural: breth- 
ren, will invariably lead to the harbor of true in- 
terest. 

I wil! now make some remarks on the subj: «t 
of shearing of sheep, and other matters connected 
therewith; and, as you have invited from your 
correspondents plans and descriptiuns of “farm 

. buildings,” [ will, in my next, present you with 
that of iny shearing establishment and the neces- 
sary appendages. 

In reference to shearers—myself, and doubtless 
very many others, have marked, how rare isa 
good shearer. This, considering the aptness and 
skill of our countrymen in the mechanic arts, and, 
I may say, in all the diversified divisions of labor, 
has struck me as somewhat singular. [ shall not 
attempt to account for it, but to obviate the scar- 
cily of shearers,—it has been my practice for ma- 
ny yeara to learn some of my monthly laborers 

*this important art. The first point was to learn 
them how to catch a sheep, and bring it upon the 
floor, which, | am free to say, not one in five 
hundred understands. I shall not attempt to de- 
acribe the common and inhuman method, which 
might, however, be well compared to a dog drag- 
ging a wood chuck from his burrow,—my way 
is, to throw the right arm around the body of the 
animal, and grasp with the hand the brisket, then 
lift it,and with the left take every thing from the 
feet, particularly straw, which, otherwise, finds its 
way upon the floor and thence into the fleece.— 
This is one of the sorts of hair, which, too often, 
is found in the butter. [Vide the anecdote of the 
traveller.) « 

The next step is to learn him how to hold and 
turn his sheep in progress of shearing it, to pre- 
vent the fleece from being torn, which, being so, 
makes it more difficult to do up right. 1 would 
not recommend you to allow your pupils to shear 

~ beyond ten or fifteen the first or second day ; let 
him take it easy, otherwise he will complain of 
shearing being a back-breaking business; and if 
he contracts a dislike to it, you may give up all 
hopes of his ever arriving at skilfulness. By a- 
ing | ious course, you will fetch him un- 
the For instance—last year one of my 
who was altogether unacquainted 
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Grat day, and exciting hiis ambition by oncour- 





art of shearing, began and sheared fifteen } w 





aging words, hefore the conclusion of sheaying he 
accomplished double that number; and this sea- 
son the same hand sheared forty per day and per- 
formed his work admirably. This is only one of 
several instances which was followed with like 
success. 

Now it is the practice of the great majority of 
wool growers to emiploy only those who under- 
stand the art already ; if we all did so, when de- 
crepitude and death had thinned their ranks, 
where would you look for shearers. One of my 
neighbors told me, “that he could not learn any of 
his laborers to catch a sheep, much less to shear 
it.” Don’t be so particular,” said 1, “all begin- 
ners are bunglers, and become expert and skilful 
only by practice ; instead of fretting and scolding, 
speak kindly and encouragingly—say to him, the 
second was sheared a little better than the first, 
and the third better than the second, and so forth. 
It appears to me, Mr. Editor, if the policy I have 
adopted and recommend could become general, 
we should remedy the evil, in very many in- 
stances, of allowing sheep to run too long after 
washing, which arises from not being able to ob- 
tain the “right sort of shearers” in seasonable 
time. 

Too many farmers are apt to appreciate a shear- 
er in proportion to the number of fleeces he takes 
off in a day, not being particular how it is done. 
This is a wrong standard to estimate a good shear- 
er. The most skilful man at this business, is he 
who will shear about forty per day—cuts the. 
wool at one clip of the shears, and not in twain, 
as one shearing too fast will do—leaves the least 
wool—shears most even, and cuts the skin the 
least: one that will do all this is a good shearer. 
On the contrary, if a man attempts to shear much 
beyond the above number, he will be certain to 
leave more wool on the sheep than will suffice to 
pay his wages, and, as my honest neighbor, Ben. 
Rogers, says, “in the course of the day will take 
off hide enough for a good sized leather apron in 
the bargain.” 

There is an inhuman prectice of shearers, 
which every wool grower should discountenance 
and correct, which, if it was not so common, I 
would not allude to,—and that is, of cuffing and 
kicking sheep to make them lay still when shear- 
ing ;—how foolish, how ridiculous ;—those who 
are acquainted with my ways know better than to 
exercise thus their brutal spite. 

The next point suggested to my mind, although 
disconnected with the suhject before us, is the re- 
jecting of all “ pecoolirarities”—as honest Ben 
terms burs, clippings, dig balls, &c. &¢.—from 
the fleece, before rolling it. If I had not already 
exposed sufficiently before this, the abominable 
practice of many farmers of enclosing afl that sort 
o’thing in the fleece with a view of increasing its 
weight, and thereby cheating the manufacturer, 
here would be the proper place to discharge a 
broadside. For years past f have, with the assis- 
tance of a small lad, rolled the fleeces of all the 
sheep sheared on the farm on which I reside, con- 
sisting of ten hundred or more, and therefore, by 
personal attention, and having the desire and will 
to do the clean thing, | have succeeded in obtain- 
ing five cents per pound more for my wool than | 
should otherwise have got, provided its condition 

as ordinary. If a sheep is filthy it is taker to 
the Prony tagged, and not done upon the floor, 





here is the key which unlocks the door, and we 
are able to see, and know, why so much of trash 
is found intermingled with the fleece. It is usy; 
ally done upon the spot where the shearer is poor 
when he has finished, the fleece with alj the 
“beautiful superfluities” attached, i 

Pp attached, is taken up and 
rolled together ;—sometimes they are rejected, 
that is to say, if the owner has any pretensions 1g 
honesty, otherwise the manufacturer must be visit: 
ed with the consequences of his abominable diga 
honesty. To prevent clippings from attaching to 
the fleece, | do not permit my shearers to trim the 
legs, &c. until the fleece has been removed from 
the floor,—after this is done, and the sheep duly 
marked and let go, the longest trim-locks are 
picked up and put by themselves ; all else is care. 
fully swept from the floor before another sheep ig 
introduced. In spite, however, of the greatest 
vigilance, some trash will be rolled with the fleece: 
but to show your readers how fittle does escape 
my observation, on referring to my invoices of 
1835 and 736, adding the clips of those years to. 
gether, the amount is 7340 lbs., from which was 
deducted $8 lbs. of “strings and dirt ;” 24 Ibs. of 
which was twine; leaving only 9 Ibs. for clip. 
pings, &c. All this is duly recorded on the gor. 
ter’s books of the Middlesex Company. I am 
thus particular, Mr. Editor, for I dislixe preaching 
without correspondent practice. 

A word here in regard to securing fleeces. Mr, 
Lawrence, in his letter recently published in the 
Genesee Farmer, recommends the example of his 
friends, H. D. Grove and Daniel Rogers, which is, 
to bind the fleece by twisting a band from the tait 
or flanks. 1 fear, not until all our flocks have 
been brought to the exquisite fineness of those 
gentlemen, will the course he recommends be a- 
dopted, for the reason, that wool growers in gene- 
ral do not like to expose the coarsest part of the 
fleece. For myself, | am indifferent, provided | 
could secure it as quick and as well that way as 
with twine ;—as it is, | should be under the ne- 
cessity of taking lessons from his friends. 

At the time of shearing, there are many matters 
requiring particular attention, viz: sawing of horns 
which are likely to grow inte the head or eyes of 
the animal,—cutting off the hoofs, which, with 
fine wooled sheep not uncommonly grow toan 
uncouth length,—marking them ; ‘not the ears; 
this should be done when the lambs are weaned; 
but with an iron formed to represent the letter 0, 
or a diamond, with a handle attached, and with 
black paint, marking the ewes upon the left 
shoulder, the wethers upon the right, and bucks 
on the rump. This is in much better taste than 
a huge daub of Spanish brown, or some ill formed 
letter covering the whole broadside of the sheep. 

Those having small flocks, shearing is also ¢ 
fit time to separate the aged and infirm, the poor, 
or others which require particular care. For 
these purposes, I have chosen other seasons, all 
which will duly appear hereafter. But shearing 
is the time, above all others the most importank 
to observe whether your sheep are affected with 
scab ;—if you have the least suspicion that only 
one is affected, separate it at once, for the disease 
is contagious, and apply the proper remedy ,'which 
is a decoction of tobacco water with a sinall por- 
tion of corrosive sublimate intermixed. - 1 had'not 
had a sheep ted with a scab in eight year, 
because they are surrounded by the never-failing 
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preventive, viz: good keeping and protection 
ing winter. : 

Another important matter Is usually attended to 

gt the time of shearing, viz: docking and castra- 
tion of lambs. For the last two years I have cho- 
sen an earlier period; but with those who have 
amall flocks, it is as well to adopt the usual time. 
If the weather is warm, it will be necessary to 
yse a little lard, warmed to a liquid, with the ad- 
dition of spirits turpentine, and anoint the parts, 
oherwise there Is a danger of maggots. By 
choosing an earlier time, when the weather is u- 
sually cooler, the use of any thing is superseded, 
and the loss rare. ‘This season, [ am aware of 
the loss of only one out of nearly 500, and this 
arose from carelessness of docking. 

But allied with the shearing, is tagging of 
sheep, although performed, or should be, in April, 
and before they are turned to grass. My space 
will not allow me to expose the slovenly, nay, 
scandalons, manner in which this is usually done. 
Itis common for many farmers to cut off only 
the most filthy locks; all else goes with the 
fleece. The remarks of your correspondent, al- 
juded to at the beginning of this essay, are appo- 
site, and Twill here quote them. “No farmer 
need suppose that if he trims his fleeces closely, 
the wool so taken offis lost. If his flock is of 
good quality, the skirts will make better flannels 
than can be purchased at the shops; and if not 
wanted for this use, they can be converted into 
carpets, &c. and the better price he will obtain for 
that sold, will in most cases amply compensate for 
the part taken off and reserved for such uses.” 
Now I will prove the truth of all this. By refer- 
ence to my books, I find the quantity of tag wool 
taken off from my flock year before last—which 
then amounted to 1600—was 420 lbs.; it was 
manufactured into satinet,and here is the re- 
sult: 

From 420 Ibs. received 343 yards, which was sold 





er OF OOO o56.05006 onnde 64s $332,71 

Deduct 374 cents‘per yard for expense of man- 
A che cen ciev ides satenenss 123,62 
eee re re $204,09 


This, it will be perceived, is equivalent to 48} 
cents per lb. for the wool. Last year I did not do 
80 well, although I sold nota yard of satinet below 
89 cents. From my flock this year J took off 
520 lbs., which is now being manufactured. I 
make this expose to confirm the truth of your 
correspondeuvs statement, as quoted above; I 
hope it will result as well for others. 


Time presses, Mr. Editor, and I must hasten to 
aclose. One word more—when tagging, aside 
¢from ‘cutting much from the flanks and tail, be 
Particular to shear all the wool growing about 
the teats of the ewes, and also, for it is much ne- 
glected, the wool immediately around the “water 
works” of your bucks and wethers ; otherwise, 
the wool being constantly saturated with urine, 
will cause inflammation, ulceration, and finally 
death. 1 have lost sheep from this cause. 

It is my purpose, sir, although leisure is a rare 
thing with farmers at this period of the year, to 
furnieh your readers, when time affords the oppor- 
Wnity, an outline of the general course of man- 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 

RUTA BAGA. 
The value of this excellent root is rapidly be- 
coming properly appreciated among farmers, and 
though the feeding out the roots is atteaded with 
some trouble, (the only objection we have heard 
made to them) the advantages of their culture is 
so decided, that we may expect few farmers will 
be willing to forego them. That they can be fed 
out to any animal, or in any way, without some 
profit, we do not apprehend; and our experience 
would go to corroborate the many testimonies we 
have published from various sources of their ex- 
cellence, and the ease with whicl:, under ordinary 
favorable circumstances, they can be cultivated. 
In feeding them to animals, the least favorable re- 
sults have been obtained when given ina raw state 
to swine. In this respect, however, they have 
not greatly differed from raw potatoes ; either of 
which fed in this state to pigs seeming to be of 
little value. The value of potatoes, as every one 
knows, is nearly or quite doubled by cooking, and 
some experiments would seem to indicate that a 
similar result is effected on the turnip by the same 
means. 

Mr. Mayleet, near Montrose, Pa., who last year 
raised turnips at the rate of 1833 bushels per acre, 
and with the addition of some coarse grain proven- 
der, fattened his pork upon them. The pork, he 
says, was excellent. , 

Mr. Bement, of Albany, well known for his 
successful efforts to introduce superior animals of 
different breeds to the farming community, par- 
ticularly the Berkshire pigs, kept twenty of these 
hogs, mostly full grown, on six bushels of ruta 
baga and one bushel of buckwheat bran, a day, 
for the whole, divided into three meals, two fed 
raw and one boiled. Fed in this way for three and 
a half months of last winter, they were found to 
thrive as well as when fed on four quarts of corn, 
each, per day ; which at the prices of grain at that 
time, would give a value 28 1-2 cents tothe ruta 
baga. 

Mr. Mather, of Scaghticoke, a farmer of system 
and enterprize, instituted an experiment in feeding 
cattle with turnips, to test their value in compar- 
ison with other kinds of food, and the result, as 
communicated te the Cultivator, was as follows: 

“] fed two yoke of cattle on turnips for two 
months—November and December; feed, five 
bushels a day a yoke. Average gain 115 Ibs. a 
yoke per month. The same cattle were fed through 
the month of January on potatoes and meal, corn 
and oats, ground together in equal quantities ; 
feed two bushels of potatoes, one bushel of meal. 
Gain 60 lbs.a yoke. Estimate the value of the 
ruta baga by the price of corn, oats and potatoes, 
and the respective gains, and it makes the ruta 
baga worth but a fraction less than 48 cents per 
bushel.” 

For feeding and fattening pigs, we should, at 
present, prefer cooked potatoes to turnips; but 
-when it is remembered that on an average, three 
times as many turnips as potatoes can be grown 
on an acre, the latter, when cooked may be found 
the most valuable in the end, and experiments in 
the case ef swine are needed to settle this. point. 
As food sor cattle or sheep, the turnip is superior 
to the potatoes ; and for making fine beef or mutton, 





the ruta baga has searcea rival. We in this coun- 
try, are yearly becoming greater imitators’ of the 
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English, in substitating beef and mutton for pork; 
a fact we attribute to two causes—the partial 
failure of the corn crop, without which it is gen- 
erally considered impossible to make first rate pork, 
and the increased culture of the ruta baga, which 
has produced beef and mutton of unexceptionable 
quality. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
RULEs FoR THE GOVERNMENT oF OVERSEBRS. 
Colleton, May, 1838. 


Mr. Editor,—One of the best overseers I ever 
had, laid down the following rules for his regula- 
tion. There are some excellent things in them, 
and I would advise overseers to write them out, 
and place them over their mantle pieces for obser- 
vance. Yours, P. C. 


RULES. 
1.—Before going to bed, I will think over what 
I have to do next day, and note it upon my slate, 
in order that it may be recollected on the mor- 
row. 

2.—I shall rise early, and never let the negroes 
catch me in bed of a morning, but see that they 
are all put regularly to their work. 

8. After rising, I shall not idle about, but go 
directly at the business of my employer. J shall 
see that the negroes are at their work—that the 
horses have been fed, the cattle attended to, &c. 
If any of the negroes have been reported as sick, 
I shall without a moment’s delay, see what ails 
them, and if they be really sick, | shall at once 
see that proper medicines and attendance are 
given. 

4, Wherever the negfoes are working, I shall 
consider it my duty to be frequently with them, 
in order that | might see how they get along. I 
shall not content myself with doing this once a 
day; but I shall do so repeatedly, observing every 
time what they are dving, and how they do it. I 
shall never permit them to do any work wronj, if 
it take them the whole day to do it right. 

5. Negroes—I shall see that the negroes are 
regularly fed, and that they keep themselves clean 
—oncea week, at least, I shall go into each of 
their houses, and see that they have been swept 
out and cleaned. [shall examine their blankets, 
&c., and see that they have been well aired—that 
their clothes have been mended—and that every 
thing has been attended to, which conduce¢s to 
their comfort and happiness. 

6. Horses.—I\ shall consider it my business to 
see that the horses are properly fed and rnbbed— 
that their stable is well littered. When harnessed 
and at work, } shall see that their harness fits, and 
does not gall them, recoilecting that these animals, 
though dumb, can feel as well as myself, + ~ 

7. Catile-—I shall daily see that the catile 
have been penned, and have good litter to lie 
upon; that they have good water to-drink, and 
that their pasture is good. If they should hap- 
pen not to have good pasture, | shall at once see 
how 1} can procure it for them. I shall let the 
“gattle-minder” know that he is watehed and held 
responsible for these things. 

8. Milch Cows.—I shall contrive to 
these the best pastures—if possible, | shall . 





them night and morning, and shall so manage it, 
oe have something for them tw eat when 
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9. Houses, fences, &c.—1 shall endeavor never 
to let these get out of order. The moment I dis- 
cover any of them out of repair, I shall have them 
attended to—never forgetting thata “stich in time 
saves nine.” . 

10. Carts, Wagons, §c.—I shall observe the 
same rules about these as about the houses, &c., 
and shall never put off attending to them until I 
may want to use them, because then I will not 
have time to do so. 

11. Time.—I will always recollect that my 
time is not my own, but my employer’s; and | 
shail consider any negligence of his business, as 
so much unjustly taken out of his pocket. 

12. Visits.—If any one calls to see me, I shall 
entertain him politely; but | shall never forget to 
attend to my business on thataccount. Business 
first, and amusement afterwards, shall be my mot- 
to. If any of my friends are displeased at this 
rule, the sooner they cease to be my friends, the 
better. 











Bleeding a Remedy for loss of Appetite in: Swine. 


There has been a number of instances latcdly, 
in this vicinity, of loss of appetite and great debili- 
ty in some sows after having brought a litter of 
pigs. One or two have died, and others were 
saved only by assiduous attention in feeding them 
by hand. A friend mentioned to us the following 
remedy, which he states is commonly successful. 
Bleed the animal by cutting across two or three of 
the ridges or bars in the roof of the mouth. By 
doing this once or twice, the animal is most likely 
to recever soon. Should it bleed too much, put 
some rye._meal or soot into the mouth, which will 
collect about the cut and form a plaster that will 
prevent any further flow of the bleod. No doubt this 
remedy would be useful in many other disorders 
of swine, but we seldvm hear of bleeding them ex- 
. cept by cutting offthe ears or tail—Maine Far- 
mer. 





White Weed, or Oxeye Daisy. 


We are pleased to see that some farmers in this 
vicinity, whose farms are not already much infect- 
ed with this troublesome weed, are taking every 
measure to prevent its spread upon their farms.— 
On some tarms it has become so common that it is 
almost if not quite impossible to eradicate it; but 
on those places where it is just beginning to show 
itself, it can be easily kept down by a little care 
in preventing its spread. Jt is a weed which in- 
jures more by its negative than by its postive 
qualities;—that is, it requires much room, and 
yields but little in return for it. The hay it makes 
is very well liked by cattle, but it yields small 
amount te the acre, even when it grows the most 
luxuriously. It will grow on almost any soil, but 
it seems to like stiff clays as well as any. Its 
seeds being furnished with a down, are easily 
* wafted to a distance by the winds, und thus be- 
come spread over great extent of country, and 
frequently spring up on farms to the surprise of the 
owner, who is confident that he had none of it 
about him the year before. Prevention is the best 

to follow in such places in regard ‘to them. 
Pall them up and destroy them while there are 
butfewofthem. Would it not be well: for our 
Agricultaral Societies to offer premiums for the 
best mode ef destroying them? Something of the 
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kind to turn attention to this particnlar object, and 
to induce a trial of experiments upon the subject, 
would probably lead to valuable results.—Jb. 





Does the Sap of Trees descend into the Ground 
in Winter? 

Mr. Hotmes:--In a discussion which took 
place some two or three years since in the Farmer 
on this topic, allusion was made to the Sugar Ma- 
ple, whether the sap which flowed at times so 
freely in February and March, did not come from 
the roots, &c. I was making a fence around a 
sheep pasture and had occasion to cut some sugar 
maples about the first of May,—the ground then 


| being so frozen in that place that [ could not set a 


stake, though the snow had been off some time. 
1 found the maples bled profusely. The thought 
occurred to try the roots. I found the sap started 
from the roots as far as the ground was thawed. 
I then knocked off the fragments from a root; 
which exposed it to the sun; in a short, time the 
sap was in motion. I tried the same process the 
side opposite the sun, but no sap appeared while 
I stayed—perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. So | 
conclude that as long as the earth is frozen about 
the roots, no sap is in motion there; and the sap 
which flows above, is stowed away there in au- 
tumn.— Jb. J. H. J. 
Peru, May, 1833. 





Crops—The Wilmington, Del. Journal, says : 
“From all we can learn, we believe there is no 
doubt, that the crops of wheat and rye have pret- 
ty generally failed in this peninsula, below New 
Castle county. This, at least, is the purport of 
all the. authentic information we have received 
both from our own state, and from the eastern 
shore of Maryland.* On the other hand, the 
prospect for corn is excellent. A letter from Kent 
says—‘ The crops of corn generally never appear- 
ed better at this season. My corn will average 
more than eleven feet high in a lot.” 


[*The purport of nearly all the information we 
have received, is the very converse of the above ; 
for with very few exceptions, in ali lands calcu- 
lated to grow wheat, the crops have been excel- 
lent—Rye, we believe, has generally proved a 
light crop, and oats but of a medium character.— 
Ed. Farmer & Gardener. 





Canada Thistle—We perceive with regret (says 
the Phila. U.S. Gazette) that the Carada Thisile, 
that fruit of the curse upon the earth, has found 
its way into our city and its neighborhood, and is 
growing with a vigor and multiplicity which shows 
that it is making itself at home. So far as it re- 
gards the city produce, it would be of little conse- 
quence, if it were not that the seed is thrown in- 
to the mud and dirt of the street, and thence con- 
veyed to the farms enriched by that manure. Now 
there is no weed that grows of which the farmers 
have such utter horror, and the rapidity of its in- 
crease in the city lots and in the uncultivated spa- 
ces in the adjoining districts, shows how much it 
is to be dreaded. We learn that the subject has 
arrested the attention of the. agricultural society, 
and that body has memorialised the authorities of 
the adjoining districts, and one of the committees 
of the city councils upon the importance-of tak- 





ing measures to prevent an increase o| 
We saw on Monday, a colored man 
with a scythe ina fine luxuriant growth of thi 
thistle, and he was lopping stock and branch at : 
round rate ; but the harvest was ample, and it - 
probable that frost will eome to his aid before . 
can have cut down half the growth before him, 


f the evil, 





Radishes—This root being liable to be eaten 
by worms, the following method is recommended 
for raising them: Take equal quantities of buck. 
wheat bran, and fresh horse-dung, and mix them 
well and plentifully in the ground by digging— 
Suddenly after this, a great fermentation will be 
produced, and numbers of toad-stools (kind of 
mushroom) will start up in forty-eight heurs, Dj 
the ground over again and sow the seed, and the 
radishes will grow with great rapidity and be free 
from the attacks of insects. They will grow un. 
commonly large. Buckwheat bran is an excel. 
lent manure itself.—Farmer’s Assistant. 





Useful Invention.—A churn invented by Josh. 
ua G. Pike, was exhibited recently at the United 
States Hotel, by Mr. Pettibone the owner of the 
patent right for this State. Mr. Pettibone produced 
butter from the cream in 5 minutes, although a. 
bouring under many disadvantages. The supe- 
riority of this churn, over other inventions ofa 
similar kind—are that it will produce butter ina 
shorter time, collect the butter into a lump after it 
is formed, work the buttermilk out of the butter, 
as well as it can be done by hand; can with the 
utmost ease, and in a short time be taken apan, 
so as to enable the dairy maid, to wash every por- 
tion of it, and is extremely simple.in its construc 
tion—price from $7. to $10.—Fred. Cit, 


The Corn cropis very much injured by the 
long continued drought, and excessive heat. Some 
fields we have seen we consider irretrievably 
ruined, while those whose appearance is most 
promising, cannot we think under any circume 
stances, yield more than a half crop; and unless 
we have a rain speedily they too will be entirely 
destroyed. The pastures and the gardens are burnt 
up.— We have been tantalized for the last week, 
by the promise of ra‘ from clouds surcharged with 
it, passing over, without contributing one drop, to 
the relief of the parched earth and perishing vege- 
tation.— id. : 





The Weather and the Crops—lIn the early 
part of last week the weather was exceedingly 
hot, Tuesday the 10th going ahead in that line. 
The heat afterwards decreased, and the air became 
cooler, thongh without rain here. It has been 
gradually growing warmer since. 

Our farmers during the above period and at thé 
present time are busily engaged in harvesting. 
We have made inquiry, as far as opportunity per- 
mitted, respecting the state of the crops, and leam 
that in many instances in this neighborhood the 
rye has been most seriously injured by’ rust. 
Other fields, however, are good. The wheat, we 
learn, is abundant and of excellent quality. ‘The 
extreme heat of the weather and absence of rain 
have destroyed the pasture—injured the  potalée 
crops, and are beginning to havea hurtful’ 
on the corn, which lately looked most promistig. 
Rain now would be of great advantage 
(Pa.) Republican. ' LF Mek 
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WOOL-GROWING INTEREST. 
than forty million pounds of wool are 
oduced every year in the fifleen wool growing 
sites, Jt appears from a paper presented to the 
Washington County Whig Convention, that from 
1927 to 1986, a period in which manufactures 
were more or less injuriously affected by the an- 
iitariff policy of the administration, the price was 
never less than $5 cents, and in 1836 it was 58 
cis. per 1b. From 1836 to May 1887, there was 
po extraordinary cause from which a fall in prices 
could be expected. In 1837, in consequence of 
the deranged state of the currency, commerce first 
felt the shock, manufactures next, and at last the 
farmers were made to feel its force. Although 
commerce and manufactures were paralyzed, mer- 
chants and manufacturers were compelled to eat ; 
andthe ordinary markets for beef, pork, butter 
and cheese have remained open, and prices have 
bot slightly varied. But with wool, the staple of 
the state, ithas been different. In 1837 the ave- 
eprice was but $4} cts. per Ib. showing a 

fall of 254 cts. from 1836. 
From the continued unsettled state of the busi- 
ness and monetary affairs of the countty, we find 


_ that wool is the present season down to 28} cts. 


pearly ten cents less than it has been for at least 
twelve years. The following tabular statement 
exhibits at a glance the loss sustained by wool- 
growers in consequence of the interruptions of 
trade and commerce : 





sustained by the wool growers alone in two years. 
Estimates based on the last grand list, and known 
prices, Show that the wool growers of Vermont 
have lost since 1836, $1,440,429. Can a state, 
which does not raise its own bread stuffs, afford 
weh losses ?— Vergennes Vermonter. 





AREMEDY FOR TITE BLACK WORM. 

A correspondent who subscribes himself “A 
Visiter from Ohiiv” has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing: — 

Having observed by your public prints, that 
many of your beautiful shade trees in this City 
are already suffering much from the ravages of 
the large black worm, I] hasten, from the impulse 
oft most agreeable duty towards that lovely city 
whose kind hospitalities | am sharing, to com- 
monicate a remedy which we, in Ohio, have re- 
peatedly tried most successfully. in the destruction 
ofthe caterpillar on our fruit trees, which, | doubt 
nol, would answer equally well for the like here 
existing. I mean the flour of Sulphur,—and it 
to be introduced into the body of any tree in- 
fected with these worms, by first boring with an 
| tugur or gimlet, according to the size of the tree, 
hp inserting the sulphur, with a quill or other 
tabtjend usually about one-third of the way into 
thewee, then tightly plugging up the orifice. In a 


Years. Amount of Wool. Price. Total. 
1886 40,000,000 58cts. $23,200,000 
1887 40,000,000 $4} 13,800,000 
1888 40,000,000 284 11,400,000! 

Deducting the total of 1837 from that 
of 1886, and the loss is $9,400,000 

The total of 1838 from that of 18386, 
and the loss is 11,800,000 

Showing an aggregate loss of $2 1,200,000 
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case, falling dead by handfulls from the trees. 
The sap, eirculating through the tree, goes, tinc- 
tured with this, throngh every part of it, and the 
direful effeets may also be witnessed by a micro- 
scope among the tribes of disconcerted animalculz 
upon the surface of the leaves. 

I think the pitch burning in the pots, and sending 
its smoke up, as recommended, may answer in a 
very still time, but we deem the other mode far 
preferable. If the diameter of the tree, be from 
five to ten, or even twelve inches, a half inch augur 
may be used; if less than five inches, we usually 
take a large Pimlet. 

P. S$. I tried the foregoing, one season upon 
a number of fine English plum trees for a different 
purpose, having for seme years before lost the 
fruit; this year we enjoyed some of the fruit, but 
]think I bored them too late. The plum was 
ripening:—the present would be a suitable time. 
Whether this will answer for the above purpose 
I do a decidedly affirm, but believe it well worth 
the trial. 





Effectual method for destroying Caterpillars. 
An intelligent gardener has communicated to us a 
plan for déstroying caterpillars, which we are sure 
will-be very acceptable to many of our readers at 
the present moment, when this destructive animal 
is committing such ravages among ghe currant and 
gooseberry bushes in all quarters. His plan is to 
smoke them. This is effected by placing on some 
live coal or peat in a flower pot, or other convenient 
vessel, a small portion of tobacco, and placing it 
under the bush to be smoked. An old table cloth 
or carpet is then thrown over the bush, and bellows 
used for blowing the peat. In this way, the tobac- 
co smoke, which moves upwards, is confined to 
the bush, and the caterpillars, in the course of 
four or five minutes, fall to the ground, apparently 
lifeless. As they soon recover, however, it is 
necessary to collect them together with a hoe, and 
to destroy them.—Our informant states, that he 
has frequently tried this plan, and always with 
success.—He recommends the plan being adopted 
in the earlier stages of the caterpillar, as thereby 
not only is the injury they would otherwise commit 
prevented, but the effect of the tobacco smoke is 
found to act more speedily.-—Aur. Observer. 





Mange in Hogs—A correspondent of the Sou- 
thern Planter says :—“During my travel through 
the State, especially in towns and villages, [ see a 
vast numper of swine dying with what is called 


‘the mange, while many ethers are on the eve of 


expiring. | This disease is very easily cured, if 
persons would only take the trouble of pulverizing 
sulphur, and giving each hog affected, one table 
spoonful in a little corn meal dough, twice a 
week for two weeks, they will shed the scurf 
and become perfectly clean. The sulphur at the 
same time destroys lice and fleas on the swine.” 





Sheep consume a greater number of plants than 
any other domestic animal.—Linneus, in exam- 
ining into this subject,found by offering fresh plants 
ts to such animals, in the ordinary mode of feeding, 
that horses ate 262 species, and refused 212 ; cat- 
tle ate 276 species, and refused 218 ; while sheep 





we haveseen these little pirates running 





offin every direction ; or, as is most generally the 


took 887 species, and only refused 141. We 
find, too, great difficulty in preventing sheep from 


springing over the dykes and hedges that we place 
as boundaries #9 their rambling habits, yet how 
seldom du we see the true cause of their deter- 
mination to set them at defiance. We may partly 
account for it by considering their analogy to the 
goat, and their propensity to scale rugged eminen- 
ces; but I think these movements rather indicate 
an anxiety to change e pasture already exhausted 
of variety, for fresh fields, and herbage abounding 
in that miscellaneous provision which nature ap- 
parently reckons essential for them.—Farmer’s 
(English) Magazine. ' 


Whenever Silk becomes, as it will become, one 
of the staple productions of our country, it will be 
more generally adopted in dress. Silk, being a 
non-conductor of electricity, is a superior material 
for clothing. One of the primary causes of the 
languor wi«ch is felt in damp weather, is said to 
be the damp atmosphere robbing us of our electri- 
city—which a medical writer calls the buoyant - 
cordial of the body. Those therefore who are apt 
to be spiritless in damp weather are recommended 
to wear silk waistcoats, drawers and stockings, 
Silk should be used in every possible manner by 
the feeble—in the lining of sleeves, cloaks, coats, 
cover-lits, under garments, &c,*-Lan. Her: 





BRUSSA MULBERRY. 


Mr. Consul Rhind, who resided in Turkey a 
long time, and interested himself in the subject 
of mulberry and silk, speaks very highly ef the 
Brussa mulberry tree, of its capacity to endure 
the rigors of severe winters—that it flourished 
best in high and even poor land—that silk made 
from it is of superior quality, and highly estima- 
ted in all foreign markets, especially for sewing 
silk—that when the crop season commences, the 
leaves are brought into the city by the cultivators 
in baskets and sold in the market in quantities to 
suit purchasers, in the same manner 4s fruits and 
vegetables. 

He entertains the utmost confidence in the ul- 
timate success of the silk cause in America. He 
says “that silk can be produced with infinitely 
less trouble than is generally supposed, f am fully 
persuaded. And I have iu the course of my tra- 
vels visited most of the silk growing countries, 
and gave considerable atiention to the subject.” 

Again he says— 

“The culture of silk is peculiarly deserving the 
encouragement of patriotic and benevolent men, 
inasmuch as it will afford (in its different mani- 
festations) a_living to the most helpless of our 
race; aged and decrepit persons and children can 
all be employed in some part of the process, and = 
to a portion of the female sex who may have been 
reared in luxury and indulgence, but by change, 
of fortune have become reduced, yet are willing 
to labour rather than depend on the cold hand of 
charity or the benevolence of friends, this culture 
will afford a certain and independent living, with- 
‘out exposing them to the scoffs and scorns of a 
selfish world.” | 

In reply to a letter of Mr. Rhind to Judge 
Spencer, accompanied with the Brussa mulberry 
tree, Judge ncer says—'* The Berusea leaf is 
considerably larger and thicker than the white 





mulberry leaf, and nearly if not equal to. the Mo- 
rus Multicaulis.°—Northamptan Coourier. 
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living at.a distance ; aud I now offer it to the public upon 


pasturage—silk cnlture—Kussia mulberry—prices curse’ 
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